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The English Constitution with Mill's Representative
Government. The first is the flesh and bone of
factual analysis. The other seems in contrast but
a skeleton of theory. Bagehot analyses the re-
presentative government immediately before him.
Mill arrives at the ultimate conditions necessary
for all good representative governments. Un-
doubtedly, for much the same reasons as Burke,
Bagehot tends to be an obscurantist.
" The Letters on the Coup D'Etat " are the first
of Bagehot's longer and better known political
works. They represent an application of the ideas
of Burke to a political situation in the nineteenth
century. For a man of twenty-five they are an
extraordinary production. It is not remarkable
that so young a man should write brilliantly, or
that he should deal cleverly with ideas, but it is
very remarkable that he should see deeply into all
the complexity and passion and prejudice of a real
situation unfolding itself immediately before him.
I have already spoken of that situation: The French
republic was dying of fear. Everybody expected a
revolution. Trade was at a standstill. The stock
market had collapsed. People did nothing but
talk in the streets and tremble. Suddenly Louis
Napoleon, president of the republic, seized the
government and put down the extremists. In his
first letter Bagehot maintained that the president
was justified, especially if he merely intended to
retain control until the will of the people could be
ascertained. But then the president brought out a
constitution which gave him practically absolute
power. The people seemed to approve. In his
subsequent letters Bagehot contended for the new